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and God as the Form and Mode of man's existence ; Pananthropism,. 
or the inversion of Spinoza's Pantheism. 

Lect. XVI. Schilling: Reaction from Fichteanism on viewing it 
as implicit Single-individualism ; hypothetical identification of Being 
and Thought : the Neither, as abstract common essence of Spirit 
and matter, proposed as the Final Reality. 

Lect. XVII. Hegel: Absolute Idealism — Reality as Person, i. e.. 
as the Living Unity in which the two-fold of Subject and Object 
(Thought and Nature) given by Reflection, is taken up by means of 
the mutual neutralization of its terms. 

Lect. XVIII. Hegel: Sketch of the Logik, with special reference 
to its doctrine of the Begriff as the real unit of thought. 

G. H. H. 



Frederic H. Hedge, D. D. 

In my "History of Philosophy in Outline," many important omis- 
sions occur in the brief list given of the Philosophers of Italy, Eng- 
land, France, and America. In the present note I desire to" supply 
one of these. 

Most readers of Philosophy in the United States remember grate- 
fully Dr. Hedge's "Prose Writers of German}'" (1st ed. in 1847) as giv- 
ing brief but accurate characterizations of many of the philosophical 
systems of Germany — those of Boehme, Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, 
Schleiermacher, Hegel, Schelling, and Novalis — together with valua- 
ble selections from their works. Dr. Hedge's work stands in contrast 
to the many crude statements in regard to German Philosophy which 
gained currency at that early day ; its expositions and critical essays 
read well even now, and the translations are gems. 

Perhaps the earliest student of German Philosophy in this country, 
Dr. Hedge was its first expounder and defender. In an article in the 
"Christian Examiner" for March, 1833, he called public attention to 
its claims, and awakened the first interest in its study. This interest 
was strengthened by contributions to the same journal, and Theodore 
Parker and others received their first impulse in the study of Ger- 
man Philosoplry through this source. A philosophical club was start- 
ed in 1836 by Dr. Hedge and two others ; it afterwards became fam- 
ous as the "Transcendental Club," a name given it by outsiders. In 
the history of "New England Transcendentalism" Dr. Hedge's name 
is a conspicuous one. Among the many philosophical articles con- 
tributed by him to magazines, perhaps the most notable is the one on 
Leibnitz in the "Atlantic Monthly," June, 1858, (a translation of L.'s 
"Monadology" was given by Dr. H. to this journal in 1867). The 
American public was also first made acquainted with Arthur Schop- 
enhauer through Dr. Hedge's essays. From a list of questions (sent 
me some time ago) prepared by Dr. H. as university examiner at 
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Harvard, I select those relating to the systems of Schopenhauer and 
von Hartmann, for their snggestiveness : 

105. What is the fundamental idea of Schopenhauer's Ontology? What the 
title of his earliest work ? 

106. State the Proposition of the Sufficient Cause. 

107. What, according to Schopenhauer, are the four roots of this Proposition? 

108. Into what does he resolve the twelve Categories of Kant? 

109. What is the title of his principal work? 

110. What, according to him, is the sensible world, and how (by what fac- 
ulty) do I obtain my knowledge of it? 

111. What is the function of Reason ( Vernunft)? How does it differ from 
Verstand, and which, in Schopenhauer's view, is the superior faculty? 

112. How does Schopenhauer arrive at his conception of Will? 

113. What is the difference between conscious and unconscious Will? 

114. What is the relation of Will to the world? 

115. What is Schopenhauer's view of Free Will? 

116. What ,loes he regard as the foundation of morality? what as the su- 
preme virtue? 

117. To what philosopher does v. Hartmann acknowledge himself indebted 
for the suggestion of unconscious " Vorstellungen"'i 

118. How does he attempt to demonstrate Design in nature? 

119. Give some examples of the unconscious in our physical economy. 

120. Give examples of the unconscious in the realm of the intellectual and 
spiritual. 

121. Under the head of The Unconscious in aesthetic judgment and artistic 
production, what is his criticism of the Darwinian theory? 

122. What are the benefits we owe to the unconscious in human life? 

123. In that sphere of human life which the conscious and the unconscious 
have in common, which is the most effective agent? 

124. Which must we recognize as the most important in its bearing on hu- 
man action? 

125. How does v. Hartmann define mysticism? 

126. Whom does he regard as the chief of philosophic mystics? 

127. Why does Kant's doctrine concerning the origin of our idea of space 
meet with such resistance from the common sense of mankind, and from the 
point of view of physical science? 

128. State one or more of the arguments by which v. Hartmann proves the 
existence of an external world. 

129. How does he explain the origin of Consciousness? 

130. What are the three stages of illusion which, as v. Hartmann supposes, 
induce the belief that existence is desirable, and prevent the perception of 
what he maintains to be the truth, viz., that non-existence is preferable? 

131. On what, according to v. Hartmann, does the salvation (Heil) of the 
world depend, and what is the aim of the " Weltpi-ocess^l w. t. h. 



